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ABSTRACT 

This paper provides a rationale which rejects 
misinformation, assumptions, and biases as bases for decision making 
on the use of i«t«a« in teaching reading and writing to primary 
school children. A discussion is provided which questions the reality 
of professionalism in teacher*administ3:ator populations as well as 
the reality of a concern for the child. A further discussion of 
strengths of i.t.a. programs as compared with typical similar 
traditional orthography (T.O.) programs demcaistrates that T.O. 
constrains; such factors as reactive Inhibition and feature 
characteristics of symbols are realities not accounted for in T.O. 
programs rather than any %ieakness in the author's capabilities. 
Rejection of the notion that traditional orthography is optimal for 
reading-writing purposes is supported. (Author/TO) 
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VJhlle casting about for a title for my presentation, several 
topics engaged my interest^ It appeared to me that a reading audience 
might be interested in such topics as 

"The truth about dyslexia: once and for all," or "The Silent e 
speaks up," or "Diphthon^-,3 and other Chinese vegetables," or even 
"Everything you v;anted to know about i^t.a. but were afraid to 
ask." 

It appears that this latter topic might come closest to our 
subject for today based on what Dr, Downing has already said. As I 
listened, and I*m sure you recognized, rather than taking only a con 
position, often he took a pro position by indirection. The question for 
me might very well be what else is there left to say? 

At the outset it should be said that Dr. Downing has offered one 
possible disadvantage of the use of i.t.a. in that the weakness of 
students in terms of progress might be more apparent to his parents, but 
he offered nothing to support his inclusion of weaknesses of teachers 
and schools in his first "factual disadvantages". His second "factual 
disadvantage" refers to grouping practices which might have been offered 
as support for an argument against the prevailing educational philosophy 
v;hich has trainexL teachers to think in terms of three groups and other 
negative things, but this appears more to be an argument against those 
5 teachers and schools where inordinate pressure to achieve by certain 

points is the rule. I refer to the characteristic of some of the 
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Junior School's Heads in Britain to assune that reading is something 
only tauglit it. the Infant Schools, that "v;hen a child comes to Junior 
School he knows how to read; that this is not soriething v;e teach" > 
and the attitude among some second grade teachers in America of "can't 
be bothered". This attitude is nost typically scon in any T.O, 
circumstance where the second grade teacher criticizes the first grade 
teacher as not having taught her class to read. 

In neither case were persuasive arguments provided for the non- 
use of i.t.a.; rather, excellent arguments were presented to demariS: a' " 
revision of teacher and head attitudes and thinking in T.O, schools — 
remembering, of course, that all school years after the initial i.t.a. 
period are V.O. schools. 

In passing. Dr. Downing referred to so called salesman claims that 
i.t.a. is a first grade program, or in England, an infant school pro- 
gram. VJhile clearly and wisely pointing out that slower learners are 
often not ready for transition either at the end of grade one or the 
end of the infant school, he neglected to emphasize that experience on 
either continent has shown that the prupose of i.t.a,, a reading 
alphabet, is clearly met for the majority of children in the U. S. 
in less than three fourths of a year. A claim in the U. S. that a 
given program in i.t.a. for the average child is a first grade program 
is therefore not only correct but night further be said to be poor 
salesmanship since such a claim doesn't describe the many average 
children v;ho begin reading T. 0. as early as Xmas of tne first year 
on their own; doesn't describe the arJvantages for cither the bright or 
the slow, etc. 
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However, Dr. Downinc spent most of his time arfiuinc nrt against i.t.a. 
but. rather offering informatjon on prevailing attitudes to\:ard i.t.a. 
some of which were significant, others less so. What mleht better 
have been done was an analysis of how such attitudes were generated and 
might be changed: why so much fiction about i.t.a. exists in our pro- 
fessional texts; to whom the fictions on i.t.a. can be traced, or why 
our reading experts make statements about i.t.a. reflecting either a 
wholesale lack of scholarship or less than minor study in such areas 
as learning, transfer effects, reactive Inhibition, conservation, 
decentration, etc.; and absolutely no knowledge of the content or 
design of existing materials. 

To argue that attitudes about i.t.a. is an argument against the 
use of i.t.a. is not at all helpful to an understanding of the strengths 
and weakness of the alphabet and Its usages. 

Vfliile it is interesting to note that Nilson v/rote that i.t.a. 
"has been adopted as the official beginning alphabet in British schools'" 
and describe this as an outrageous claim, it appears equally outrageous, 
if not more so, to have two reading "experts" mount convention podiums 
and state some 5 years ago that "England has dropped Lta. and the U. S. 
will follow directly." What Dr. Downing has done, in arguing that i.t.a, 
promoters exaggerate panacea kinds of claims, when he uses such a 
reference, is not to provide evidence that i.t.a. promoters have made 
any panacea claims, but rather he provides a little evidence about the 
extent of distortions of information in the reading field, the question- 
able competency of editors who accept manuscripts without checking 
validity of statements, etc. Rather than providing any Information 



on false advertising clainis for i.t.a, which presuniably led to rec.c\nc 
specialist and other educatori; having discust for i.t.a., v;e can bo Ic-d 
to believe that Milscn sor^ehov; v;ar> related to published i.t.a. ij:atGri- 
als ana th£:t he is guilty of false advert isinr> claims. Of the ;one 
80 people v/ho can be identified as having sorie such relationships, 
I'm not av/are that he is one. Georf,e Keiner, Author of How tney Murdcre 
the Sec ond R, on the other hand, quotes Betts , Sheldon, Snache, Durrel 
many others, all of v/hom have made, dlsparaginp; remarkn about i.t.a in 
the years 1962-1965^ when i.t.a. research v;as becoming available and 
usage expanding, and identifies their ties to T.O. basal materials 
directly. Such statements might have been identified as the basis 
for some of the prevelgrnt attitudes and their biases exposed. Kov/evcr> 
little that was said by Dr. Downing v;as, as I read the manuscript, a 
simple Con position. Among others, one very positive statement on the 
adequacy of the Alphabet does emerge. Some of you may remember that in 
response tc an article by Zeitz in 196^ that i.t.a. should be modified, 
I took the position that such changes were, at that time, unwarranted. 
My basis v;as realistic in that no evidence existed to indicate that 
Pitman's i.t.a. was in need of modification —Certainly our experience 
in Bethlehem did not suggest this at that time. At a later time. 
Downing suggested some changes and quoted me as being the only person 
opposed to a revision of i.t.a. 

Since then my students and I have studied this question and, in 
comparative studies with the AGS Alphabet, Distar, V/ES , and two 
others were unable to find evidence that another alphabetic form was 
better or that tinkering with Pitman's l^t.a. could produce appreciable 



Improvement. VJnile it Is pleasant to have confimatary vindication for 
my earlier position by Dc;;ninn and his collc^afues that racdiflcatioriS of 
i*t*a. would serve no useTul purpose, it is Just such minor controversy, 
answerable truly only in research, that has generated the attitude of 
confusion and misinf orir.ation and v/aitinc for a nev/ alphabet which 
Dr, Dovrning identifies as existing. 

I do not mean to imply that anotlier alphabct'^form might not be 
more suitable for spelling reform purposes. I merely report that we 
apparently agree that no useful modification of i.t.a. has been 
generated for the purposes i.t.a, v;as designed: Initial teaching of 
reaalng. 

V/hlle rejecting much of v;hat was described as irrelevent to our 
purpose hc're,let me recast the second of Dr. Downing *s arcuments. 
By law, in all of the states I've been able to ?tudy thus^ar, it is 
clear that education in the schools exist for the benefit of children. 
V/hile this seems an obvious fact, American educational practitioners 
have not acted generally as if this were so. Rather, it would appear 
that that which is convenient for the adult has largely been the para- 
mount guiding force instead of the child's development, his needs and 
his interests. This natter of convenience has been recognized as an 
insidious and pervading characteristic of our society. V/e know, for 
example, that from the standpoint of diet, 5 small meals a day are 
more desireable to promote bodily health and well--being than the three 
square meals a day we generally follow; but what a nuisance three meals 
a day are, let alone five or six for the mother who prepares thorn I 
Thus, three meals, three times a day at times convenient to adults 
becomes the rule. 



Elementary school huilain-r. are Tnost often fcui3t, not fcv chiirrcri 
surely, else th.- door handles v;ould be at child heirht. Curriculur. I3 
dictated by the pdult^-vrrl ttcn l:jokf> that fichool systens have purchased ^ 
not Ly the devel opmcni of children. Forcettine adult needs, assu-p- 
tionG and convcrjlences , and exairiining the averace child's behavior c^s 
he imitates and culls fror.i his environ^aojit , v;e note that often he 
indicates literacy hunr,er at three or four, not five, six or eighty 
and when the child is hungry, he should be fed. How can we refuse 
to feed his literacy hunger at the earliest point in school? Further- 
more, how can v;c deny the parent the support he needs in providing the 
child \^ith literacy skills prior to formal schooling? No valid 
argument:: support our present behavior except those based on assurxtion 
and convenience. 

Program structure must be based on the child's motivation on 
enterinc school, else v/e lono the advantaX:.e of the strongest force 
for effecting learning. Rather than asnuning a posture that the ''expert 
assumptions are correct, programs based on pedagogically and psycholo<;;i- 
cally sound learning theory as these relate to children, a concern for 
prevention of failure, early intervention strategies, a mix of materials 
and approaches, should characterize our stance rather than one of 
acceptance of convenience. 

In the days before accountability became a by--word, an attitude of 
concern of a different sort was being discerned in some school districts 
Those districts had courageous administrative and educational practi- 
tioners who sought solutions to the seemingly never ending numbers of 
children v;ho were not succeeding in reading, v/ho questioned their ov:n 
professional skills-, who sought different Kays to break the circle of 
failure > ego-damage, v/ithdrawal, and negative attitude development 
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characteristics of learning to read and '.;rilu in T.O. It was in 
districts 3uch as these that Pitr.an's i.t.a. v;as seen an npporc.unity 
to provide a rational bas-.s for meetinc the child vjhere he v;nn 'n hie 
development, for providing a psychologically sound concrete to abstrrct 
sequence of learninr activity, for providinr a pedoconically correct 
sinple to aoriplex sequence of learning activity, for allowing tl;o 
child to develop deccdinfr skills easily and well unencumbered by reactive 
inhibition, to develop writing skills conrienourate v;ith his oral 
lancuac^e development, his dialect, his syntax, and expressive of his 
experiences. 

Practitioners v;ho v/ere interested in the child's developn.ent 
recofnized that it was possible, using Pltnan^s i.t.a., to set In 
motion a v;holer>a]e revision of the curricu]un, to establish a basis for 
independent approaches to learninn and to provide a basis for oontinu'nf 
examination of strengths* and elinination of v/eaknesses in methodology 
and grouping practices. 

While the rittitude of acceptance of convenience for program and 
procedure is true of sone school personnel, the vast majority of these 
can be grouped v;ith the small initial band who broke away from traditions, 
and traditional orthography as self-limiting. Since T.O. has been 
demonstrated as being a significant and serious handicap to the learner, 
and a major source of frustration to teachers in understanuing where end 
why the child is having difficulty, no teacher or administrator can 
afford any longer in this day of accountability to use the best tool 
available for understanding the process of acquisition of reading skill, 
for identification of learning difficulties, or bringing about release 
from the 'lock-stop prison of antique and irrelevant practices. To avoid 



beins firerj for imc..i]>ctcmc (witness the Callfci-nia cc-urt decii^ion th.-r 
ruled in ^avcr of the parcnty In their suit ar.ainat the schccJ dis;.ric-c, 
its tea---:hors, ana the state on a failure to teach their son to rc-cd), to 
avoid bcinf: ruled acainst for lack of offering student's due proce.'.B 
(v.'itnt^ss the nuinber of states v.hlch have provided information to sl-dcnt 
on their rirhts and prjvilepec) ,to avoid being publicly casticatcu 
and/or sued for malpractice (witness certification procedures which 
demand denionr.tration of perfornance competency), an adninistratcr , far 
fron trying to hide his school's and teachers ' inadequacies , must have a 
clear view of such shortconincs and he can obtain that viev/ best Ly the 
use of i.t.a. Rather than making him or his teachers uncomfortable, 
the use of i.t.a. allov/s teachers and adnin.1 st raters the opportunity to 
study and correct deficiencies hidden by the complexity of T. 0. 

The advantages of i.t.a. are not slnply that it permits the child 
to learn to read easily and well. 
Research here and abroad indicates that children: 

1. advance more rapidly in reading and v/rlting experience; achieve 
significantly superior reading slill at an earlier tine; read more 
v;idely; and v;rlte more prolif Ically , more extensively, and v.'ith a hip.her 
degree of proficiency, than their T. 0. counterparts and have no diffi- 
culty in making a reading transition to T. 0. materials when they are 
allov/ed to develop sufficient confidence and efficiency. 

2. develop very high spelling skill in i.t.a. fari3y early. *Ihe 
transition to spelling T. 0. in the tv/o years subsequent to initial 
reading is relatively easy when directed instruction and guidance in 
Grilling are given; and the achievement in spelling on standardized 
tests and in creative writing is significantly better. 

3. show a lack of the inhibitions in writing which are commonly 



foudd er:?'ly in the first yoar^ and hlr. cxrrc3Giveness continuos ir*vc 
the GL'Ccn^: and third years- Fi-Viif i emit acconplishMonts arc found :r. 
these chi^-'iren' s creative, v/ritinr: in tor:r.3 of the liuinber of runnl! 
words arid the nuKibcr of polysyiablc v;ords used end, in re] at ion tv. 
some published series, orlgjnollty. 

V;hen . however, an ^^nalynis of subs:! diary^ characteristics is 
made, v/e note that there is 

1. a narked reduction, to the point almost of elimination, in 
typical b-d and other letter confusions supiKestinc that the design of 
Pitir.an's j.t.a. characters contain additional discriminative feati^res 
which are perceptually significant in the learning, process. VJhere 
no modification of the character is made (n or u), intervention 
strategy to compensate v;as successful in adding discriminative featur 
thrcUfc^h verbal means* 

2. Vie have observed that the use of i.t.a. in a published ^5erio 
does not demand that a particular structure be used for the readings- 
writing program. No rule of prohibition or inhibition was discovered 
in the use of i.t.a. as the introductory medium to the complex nota- 
tional system: T.O. Thus an author's program could be based on his 
philosophy of educating the child, on assumptions concerning the v;ay 
children learn best, or on studies of learning and research in readin 
and vrritinc- 

The construction of a reading program which utilizes i.t.a, to a 
maximum advantage therefore may be limited by a publisher's economic 
needs or an author's philosophical vicv/s, but i.t.a, places no constr 
on either, V/hile the vocabulary and interest content of a readinn 



procran is not limited by i.t.a., the word analysis procrar; in al\:ayr^ 
a reflect j on cf the slructuvo of the ortho/;raphy bar.cd on i.t.o. but, 
acain, ho particular o^''p:anl zat ior. is dojrariCJed. 

V/hen an author chooses to ugc a look-say discovery approach to 
word reco^'.niti on , he ^should expect that tiie li:nitations of the discovery 
approach, probably as an effect of the pupils lack of developir.ent of 
conservation, v;ill produce less skill than his rraterials night have 
if he chose a didactic phonic approach. But he cannot assune an 
inherent weakness of i.t.a. since i.t.a. is only an alphabet v/hlch is 
modified by clp.ht rules into an orthography. It is his lack of under- 
standing of learning theory, etc. which has produced the effect, not 
i.t.a. . 

When an author chooses to use language experience elements vrhich 
encourages and programs v/ritten expression by the child almost fron the 
first day of school, he can r^xpect a soniev/hat lesser reading skill 
development than obtainable if v/riting is discouraged, but he can also 
expect a significant out-pouring of v;rltten expres.sion v/hich has a long- 
lasting effect on the child's ability to expres'^ himself confidently 
and v;ell. If he narries the language experience approach with deliberate 
interventions from the traditional to prc^.ote self-reliance and self 
directed expression, he can expect a long-lasting effect on the child's 
ability to approach such tasks v/ith originality* 

3* V/hlle the above are in:portant to an examination of strengths 
and weaknesses, the effects of an i.t.a. beginning are more importantly 
studied on longitudinal bases. In three such studies, (Bethlehem, 
Bloomfield and Livingston) the replicated finding that 

a. A 75 to 80^ reduction in the need for remedial reading 
post - I.t.a. as compared to T. 0% eouhtei«paj*tB is & inajoi*i sighlflu&ht. 



educational bencTit for a school disti * ct - in t<?ri.:L; of bov»cfit to 
the child v;ho has not had to suffer failure and eco-uarnac^^ , and in 
terms of oconornin Dcnofit v;hen reorient .:tj on and use of staff released 
fron v/at;teful and negllgbly effective i-enrdiai v:ork is possible. 

b. Further findings that a reduction in failure rate by 
more than 60/5 over a six year period or that remedial reading needs 
in an i.t.a. taught population v;cre largely in terns of conprehension 
not decoding, more than sunn^sts, it shrieks out loud, that i.t.a. has 
such decided advantages that one can only nod in agreement with 
VJarburton and Southeate ( I.t.a. : ^in Jnr]eper)6or it evaluatio n) who 
indicated that "the best way to learn to road in T. 0. is to learn tb 
read in i.t.a." 

V/eaknes.ses of i.t.a. usage, in contrast v;ith the strengths of 

I.t.a. itself, are legion. Dr, Downinc has hinted at some of these, 

but each of those that can be enumerated reflect instructional Inadequac; 

are 

philosopical bias, etc. and/not a reflection of inadequacy of i.t.a. 
For example, the child v;ho, havinf, an i.t.a. becinning, has not suffered 
ego-damage, v;ho has gained confidence in his ability to master the 
complex process of learning to read, who has not been inhibited in 
writing what he can say or think, and who is released early to an 
independent learning approach, becomes a confident child, fearless in 
his attack on reading and writing. He becomes a child strongly 
independent of the teacher and what's more, he knows it. For teachers 
v;ho need a child's dependency on her, such a child is a difficult one 
to deal with. V/hile v/e"d all agree developing confident, independent 
learners is an outcome of any school situation and thus is a strength of 
i.t.a* 's usage, at the same time because he wants to do it himself. 
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such a learner causes teachers who want to feed, instruct or tell, 
much difficulty. That kind of child wants to do the telling, fij.ding 
out, researching, reading and even dares to ask why he must do thin£,s 
for which he has no need. 

Based cn all of the above, i.t.a. as an alphabet apnea-s without 
peer. As a concept, utilized in education, it has dorru r^^ci the 
horribly damaging weakness of T.O., has permitted us to see how bad 
traditional orthography is for a child and the illiterate of any age. 
We can on3y conclude at this stage, that except for a few linguistic 
scholars like Chomsky, traditional orthography is omptimally bad and 
should be completely replaced. 

In case you mistake me, I am calling for a spelling reform, and, 
until that day, the use of Pitman's i.t.a. for teaching reading and 
writing to all illiterates, child or adult. The two should not be 
confused, i.t.a. is an alphabet which when given an orthography 
produces a reformation of spelling for initial teaching purposes. A 
spelling reform could start with a new alphabet but doesn't require one. 
A spelling refrom is permanent through the grades and in all print, 
i.t.a. is a transitional medium for use in gaining skill in reading and 
writing our miserably spelled but marvelously rich and graceful language. 
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